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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


GDP_BY COMPONENTS VALUE PERCENTAGE VOLUME CHANGE 
MILLIONS U.S.$ 
1983 1983(prel.) 1984(est.) 
Private Consumption 47,053 ° 
Total Public Consumption 26,623 
(of which: Central Government) 
Gross Investment 
(of which: Private Industry) 
Inventory Formation (and as % of GDP) 
Exports of Goods and Services 
Imports of Goods and Services 
GDP 
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TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS MILLIONS S E K, CURRENT PRICES 


1982 1983(prel.) 1984(est.) 
Exports of Goods f.o.b. 168,131 210,600 230,500 
Exports to U.S. 11,940 N/A N/A 
Imports of Goods c.i.f. 173,928 199,600 218,500 
Imports from U.S. 14,621 N/A N/A 
Balance of Trade -7,092 +10,254 +10,900 


Balance on Current Account -22,476 -6,100 -5,200 
Balance on Capital Account +21,165 N/A N/A 


Foreign Exch. Res., Year-End, Actual 25,115 32¢155 N/A 


MEMORANDUM ITEMS PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


1983(prel.) 1984(est.) 
Industrial Production + 44 


Real Disposable Income (1980 Prices) 
Average Hourly Earnings in Industry 
Producer Prices, Annual Average 
Consumer Prices, Annual Average 


Central Bank Discount Rate, Year-End and 2/15/84 

Money Supply (M3) 2, Billions of Kronor, Year-End 385.7 417.0 N/A 
Yield on Industrial Bonds, Avg. and 1/15/84 12.99% 12.84% 12.15% 
Labor Force (in thousands), Annual Average 4,356 4,375 4,395(est.) 


Open Unemployment Rate, Annual Average 3.1 % 3.5 % 3 &(est.) 
Exchange Rate?: SEK per U.S. $1.00 6.29 7.67 8.16 


i Including statistical correction. 


2 M3 = sum of non-bank public's deposits of all kinds in all types of banks, and 
notes and coins in circulation outside banks. 


3 Annual averages and average for January 1984. 


Main imports from the U.S. during 1982 (Latest available whole-year data. Millions 
of U.S. dollars): Machinery, appliances, and telecommunications equipment, 869; 
Chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and plastic materials, 325; Foods, beverages, and 
tobacco, 153; Motor vehicles and other means of conveyance, 113; Instruments and 
Optical goods, 175; Coal and coke, 156. 


Sources: Swedish Finance Ministry and its Economic Research Institute; Central Bank; 
and Central Bureau of Statistics. 





1. SUMMARY 


As it enters 1984, Sweden is riding the wave of an export-led upswing, the 
fruit of krona devaluations in 1981 and 1982. While the initial positive 
effects of these devaluations may be lessening, Swedish industry should 
continue to improve its market shares abroad and competitive position at 
home. Economic activity should be further buttressed over the year by a 
world economic recovery. The deficit on current account, which fell sharply 
from SEK 22 billion in 1982 to SEK 6 billion in 1983, will continue to fall 
in 1984, The short-term prospects for the economy are, therefore, promising 
after more than a decade of mixed economic performance. How much longer the 
Swedish economy enjoys the positive effects of devaluation will depend on 
the success of efforts to contain inflation, particularly wage demands in 
line with the Government's inflation target of 4 percent by year-end 1984. 
The negative aspects of this devaluation policy (i.e. higher import prices 
and more expensive foreign debt servicing) are also now becoming apparent to 
policymakers. 


Despite an improved trade performance, the symptoms of more fundamental 
problems in the economy remain: a heavy debt burden amounting to 13 percent 
of GDP, a recurring and sizable budget deficit of almost the same magnitude, 
and a high level of unemployment. In the longer term, the key to solution 
of the country's economic problems must be found in structural adjustments 
which will require heavy investment and a shift from declining industries. 
The Government has attempted to encourage productive investment through tax 
and credit measures and is predicting that record industry profit levels 
will translate into an investment surge in 1984. The private sector is less 
enthusiastic. Indications are that industry will require higher profit 
margins as well as an assurance of wage moderation before the desirable 
investment upturn develops. The introduction of wage-earner funds, a system 
of collective saving for public equity ownership in Swedish industry, has 
also shaken business confidence and the readiness to invest. 


In terms of U.S. trade interests, Sweden's competitive devaluations combined 
with the dollar's strong performance have increased the difficulties of U.S. 
exporters to this market. As a result of these developments, Sweden has 
achieved its first surplus in bilateral trade with the U.S. since 1973. The 


best prospects for U.S. suppliers remain products clearly unique in 
technological terms. 


2. CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Swedish economy had a fairly successful year in 1983. Gross domestic 
product (GDP) grew by almost 2 percent, industrial production by more than 5 
percent. Exports of goods and services grew by a more-than-expected 10 
percent in volume terms. Inflation, feared by many to rise by as much as 
12-15 percent after the 1982 devaluation, actually held to less than 9 
percent measured between annual averages. To maintain the economy's 
competitive edge, the Government aims to bring inflation down to 4 percent 
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by the end of 1984, more or less in line with the rate in major competitor 
countries. This will depend on a moderate outcome for the collective wage 
negotiations scheduled to be concluded this spring. Labor's acceptance of a 
package that offers less than full compensation for past cost-of-living 
increases may be complicated by growing unemployment, which in January 1984 
stood at 3.7 percent, extremely high by Swedish standards, and the record 
profits registered in the country's export industries. In 1984, real GDP is 
forecast to grow by 2.6 percent, somewhat faster than in 1983, and 
industrial production by 4.4 percent. The recovery in the larger West 
European economies is expected to bolster demand for Swedish exports while 
domestic demand will remain weak. The Government estimates that imports of 
goods and services will grow by 4.5 percent and exports of goods and 
services by 5.1 percent, with the current account position improving 
slightly. 


3. PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT 


Since 1976, Swedish industrial production levels have remained well below 
the average of other OECD economies. In 1983, performance in Sweden rose 
sharply by 5.5 percent, more than recovering from the downturn of the past 
four years but still below the OECD average. Production grew more slowly 
than demand, causing a large number of orders to be filled through inventory 
drawdowns. Employment in industry (excluding shipbuilding) expanded at an 
even slower rate, and this contributed to a 6.4=-percent gain in productivity 
in this sector. Gross fixed capital formation in Sweden as a percentage of 
GDP has been falling since the mid-1970's, when it stood steady at about 21 
percent. The figure rose again to a preliminary 20.4 percent in 1983. The 
volume of gross investment fell by an estimated 1.9 percent in 1982 and 3.2 
percent in 1983. This reflected overall declines in private capital, 
dwelling construction, and government § investment. Although capacity 
utilization rose through 1983, thanks to strengthened demand, it started at 
a low level (roughly 82 percent). This helped to keep industrial investment 
weak. The present forecast for gross investment in 1984 is a l1-percent 
increase. This assumes an 8=percent growth in industrial: investment. (a 
substantial reversal from the decline of 7 percent registered in 1983) .and a 
continuing decline in government investment and housing construction. 
x 

Swedish industry representatives are less confident that such investment 
levels will be reached. Commentators note that while profit levels are at 
historical highs in the export sector, they remain low for producers for the 
domestic market. In addition, the returns on financial investments in local 
capital markets remain attractive. High returns on financial assets have 
encouraged firms to opt for portfolio over capital investment. Firms' 
preference for financial assets has also helped bolster activity on the 
Stockholm Stock Exchange, where the general index of shares climbed by 65 
percent during 1983. 





4. PRIVATE CONSUMPTION 


One outcome of an economic policy favoring exporters has been restraint in 
other sectors. Private consumption thus declined by an estimated 2 percent 
in 1983. Since disposable incomes are believed to have fallen by only 1.3 
percent over the year, the savings ratio is assumed to have risen to 1.2 
percent. This is a welcome rise from 1982's extremely low level of 0.5 
percent--the lowest in the postwar period. If wage settlements can be kept 
within the Government's guidelines (see below), this would result in a 
further reduction of 0.5 percent in real disposable incomes in 1984. How 
this will effect savings behavior is unclear. Of course, higher-than- 
government-recommended wage levels would boost disposable incomes but in the 
long term erode industry's competitive position on world markets. 


5- PUBLIC SECTOR 


Total public expenditure in Sweden in 1983 amounted to no less than 68.2 
percent of GDP, increasing from 44 percent in 1970. (Roughly one half of 
today's total wage and salary bill returns to the Government in the form of 
direct and indirect taxes.) The expansion in Sweden's budget deficit has 
paralleled this growth and risen from less than SEK 4 billion in 1976 to 
around SEK 92 billion today--more than 12 percent of GDP. The Social 
Democrats were expected to follow the example of their non-Socialist 
predecessors when they assumed power in 1982 and pursue direct cuts in 
expenditures. While still espousing a policy of reducing both the size of 
the deficit and the public sector's share in the economy, political 
constraints have moderated their budget-cutting zeal. The best’ the 
Government has been able to do is to keep the deficit at the same nominal 
level and hope that economic growth will reduce its size in real terms. 
Along with a special austerity package last fall, the 1984 budget is 
designed to break the linkage between social expenditures and increases in 
the cost of living, an important first step in the strategy to moderate 
spending. While opinions differ on the seriousness of the deficit problem, 
one thing is certain: there will be no return to the growth in welfare-state 
programs which characterized the boom period of the 1950's and 60's. On the 
contrary, many commentators worry that the growing demands of servicing the 
national debt--interest payments on it now exceed two-thirds of the 
deficit--may continue to reduce in real terms the resources- the Government 
can direct to social transfers as well as defense and other programs. 


6. CREDIT AND MONETARY POLICY 


The development of a domestic money market and the Government's heavy 
borrowing needs have combined to lead the central bank authorities to adopt 
new measures to control credit and influence interest rates. These measures 
are designed to regulate the volume of commercial bank lending and also set 
levels at which non-bank financial institutions must invest in government 
securities. In this way, the Government hopes to insulate the domestic 
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capital markets and private-sector borrowers from the effects of its heavy 
deficit financing. After a moderate growth in bank lending in 1983, the 
Central Bank has set a tighter 4-percent ceiling on credit expansion in 
1984, directed banks to give priority to commercial customers, and applied 
the first credit controls to lease financing. If the current account 
permits, the Central Bank is expected to promote a gradual decline in 
interest rates in 1984 as a way to dampen inflation and spur capital 
investment financing. There are also indications that the Bank intends to 
experiment with the use of open-market operations as a more sophisticated 
way to influence interest rates and credit levels. This would be a 
significant turnaround in regulatory philosophy. 


Rapid growth in the money supply (M3), as measured over 12-month periods, 
peaked at 17 percent in June 1982. This was followed by a sharp fall in M3 
growth, which stabilized at about 9 percent through 1983. A tighter 


monetary policy can be expected in 1984 as an accompaniment to government 
efforts to bring down inflation. 


7. LABOR 


The Swedish labor force, approximately 4.4 million workers, will increase 
slightly over the next several years. Workers are highly skilled, 
unionized, and disciplined. Strikes, including wildcats, are rare. Union 
support for free trade, Swedish investment abroad, and foreign investment in 
Sweden, while eroding somewhat in the current times of high unemployment, is 
still strong. Union members are keenly aware of their country's dependence 


on foreign trade. 


Unemployment, which averaged 3.5 percent of the labor force in 1983, is 
expected to continue at record-high levels. In addition to the openly 
unemployed, 2.1 percent of the labor force was engaged in labor market 
training and temporary work provided by the Government's National Labor 
Market Board. In October 1983, the Government passed lzws designed to 
reduce youth unemployment. The Government hopes that ti-se and other 
job-creating measures, coupled with economic improvement and _ early 
retirement incentives, will reduce open unemployment in 1984 to 
approximately 3 percent. This prognosis is not shared wy independent 


economic analysts, who predict the unemployment situation will marginally 
worsen over 1984. 


Wage settlements in 1983 favored white-collar over blue-collar workers. The 
LO, the large blue-collar organization of trade unions, accepted a one-year 
contract granting increases of approximately 2.2 percent. White-collar 
workers in private industry negotiated a contract increasing wages 8 percent 
over two years. (Both figures are substantially larger when wage-drift, 
overhang, and supplementary benefits are included.) Given the white-collar 
settlement, dissatisfaction over income tax adjustments, and record profits 
in some industries, blue-collar workers approach the 1984 wage round 
determined to secure their first real wage increase in several years. 
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Doubting that the Government will be able to realize its goal of reducing 
inflation to 4 percent, blue-collar workers in the private sector are 
seeking a wage-salary increase in the neighborhood of 7 percent, which would 
translate into an ll-percent increase in total wage costs. The Government 
has recommended holding down total wage costs to 6-7 percent, thus allowing 
as little as a 2=percent increase in salary wages in 1984. 


WAGE~EARNER FUNDS: In December 1983, the Social Democratic Government, 
under heavy union. pressure, passed legislation establishing the 
controversial wage-earner funds. Under this scheme, a tax is levied on a 
proportion of profits as well as on the aggregate wage bill of medium and 
large corporations. The proceeds thus generated will be invested by five 
regional funds in Swedish-owned industry; income from the investments will 
be placed in the national pension scheme. The Government plans to have the 
investment funds in operation by the summer of 1984. The business community 
continues to oppose the scheme and hopes that the non-socialist parties will 


be able to fulfill their promise to abolish the funds if and when they 
return to power. 


8. AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


In contrast to a generally improving economic situation, the heavily 
protected Swedish agricultural sector had a mixed year. Adverse weather 
conditions reduced, but did not eliminate, the structural problem of 
overproduction in grains and livestock. The export of these commodities is 
heavily subsidized. A rise in food prices, brought on by increased 


production costs and the removal of a substantial part of direct consumer 
food subsidies, contributed to a depressed demand for agricultural 
commodities and a reduction in farm income. While crop and livestock 
prospects look good for 1984, this will only exacerbate the problem of 
disposing of farm surpluses. The Swedish Government and farmers remain at 
loggerheads over the decision in 1984 to end the automatic indexing of 
farmer compensation for increased production costs. 


While Sweden's goal is to produce a surplus in grains and be more or less 
self-sufficient in livestock production, it will continue to run a large 
Negative trade balance in other agricultural commodities. In 1983, 
agricultural imports totaled $1.85 billion and exceeded exports by nearly $1 
billion. U.S. agricultural exports, influenced by the expensive dollar, 
stagnated at about 140 million dollars. This amounted to nearly four times 
the value of imports from Sweden. The most important products from the 
United States and those with the best export opportunities are fruits and 
vegetables of all kinds, tobacco, rice, limited quantities of grains, and, 
via West European crushers, soybean meal. 


FORESTRY: Forestry, in striking contrast to agriculture, makes a positive 
contribution to the balance of trade. Forest industry products account for 
about 20 percent of total exports and only 2 percent of imports. 
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The Swedish forest industry had a good year in 1983. Through krona 
devaluations, Swedish industry has been able to maintain a 10-percent price 
advantage over Finland, its main competitor. Production as well as exports 
to Western Europe increased for all branches of the industry, particularly 
for sawmills. Raw material supplies were good and sawed timber production 
reached 12 million cubic meters, an increase of about 12 percent over 1982. 
During 1984 production and export volumes are expected to remain at 
approximately the same levels as 1983, but the Finns are expected to work 
hard at regaining lost market shares. Acid rain damage to Sweden's forests 
and the urgent need to rectify this serious long-term problem has become a 
major concern in recent months. 


Opportunities to sell U.S. wood products in Sweden are, understandably, 
limited. Nevertheless, there is a small market for extremely large U.S. 
trees reaching diameters and lengths not found in Swedish forests. In 
addition, the very limited assortment of tree types in Sweden provides some 
opportunities for U.S. exports of certain types of hardwoods and plywoods. 


9. FOREIGN TRADE 


Sweden's trade balance recorded a marked turnaround in 1983, moving to a 
surplus of SEK 11 billion from a deficit of SEK 5.8 billion in 1982. Credit 
for this development rests largely with the well-timed 16-percent 
devaluation of October 1982. The devaluation caught several large foreign 
markets just as they were in the initial stages of recovery from recession. 


EXPORTS: Sweden's exports of goods in 1983 reached a better-than-predicted 
11.6 percent. Between 1982 and 1983, Swedish market shares for manufactured 
goods in the OECD area are estimated to have expanded by approximately 7.5 
percent. Maintaining this performance will require a tight lid on 
production costs, particularly wages, over the coming year. Exports of 
manufactured goods (excluding ships) are predicted to grow by 6.5 percent in 
1984 (7.3 percent in 1983), corpared with a 3.5 percent increase by volume 
in exports of goods overall. 


IMPORTS: After increasing by almost 5 percent in 1982, .the volume of 
imported goods rose by just over 1 percent in 1983. The composition.as well 
as the growth rate changed over this period. Most of the growth in 1982 was 
accounted for by increased imports of manufactured goods (normally 
comprising about two-thirds of the value of imports). Growth in 1983 was 
chiefly due to heavier imports of raw materials. The negligiblé growth in 
the imports of manufactured goods in 1983 is ascribable to the generally low 
level of domestic demand and to the effects of devaluation. 


Oil price hikes and energy conservation measures have had an impressive 
effect on the consumption of oil in Sweden. The volume index (1980 = 100) 
of net imports of crude oil and petroleum products fell from 112 in 1974 to 
70 in 1983. The value of these imports in current prices corresponded to 
4.5 percent of GDP in 1974 and 4.6 percent in 1983, indicating that the 
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country has contained its spending on oil to roughly the same proportion of 
the total economy despite oil price increases and devaluations. 


SWEDEN'S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES: By year-end 1983, the U.S. dollar 
bought more than 8 Swedish kronor, a record-high exchange rate. This 
dramatic appreciation in the dollar-krona exchange rate has not been without 
its effects on U.S.-Swedish trade. While the U.S. share of Swedish imports, 
as seen from the Swedish statistical perspective, has increased marginally 
from 8.2 percent in 1981 to 8.5 percent in the first three quarters of 1983, 
its share of Swedish exports rose from 6.1 percent to 8.6 percent over the 
same period. The United States has now advanced to Sweden's fourth largest 
export market, and Sweden's trade with the United States is now in surplus 
for the first time since 1973. Swedish passenger cars have become the 
largest single export item, now accounting for half of all sales to the 
United States. In 1983, more than 100,000 units were shipped there from 
Sweden. 


10. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The current account improved dramatically in 1983 with the deficit shrinking 
to SEK 6.1 billion from SEK 22.4 billion in 1982. A better trade 
performance largely accounted for these results. A tripling of the surplus 
in the trade of services to SEK 4.2 billion, the result of improved net 
shipping earnings and a smaller deficit in net tourism, was counterbalanced 
somewhat by a higher outflow of transfers due to increased net interest 
payments. Continued improvement in the current account is predicted for 


1984 and is forecast at a deficit of SEK 5.2 billion. A further increase in 
service receipts and a deterioration in the transfer position are 
anticipated in 1984. 


FOREIGN DEBT: The book value of net medium- and long-term foreign borrowing 
by all sectors reached SEK 235 billion by the end of 1983 (SEK 200 billion 
at the end of 1982). Central government borrowing accounted for 54 percent 
of this debt, local government 3 percent, and the private sector 43 
percent. Of the total, 57 percent of the borrowing was denominated in U.S. 
dollars with the remainder chiefly in multicurrency loans. Sweden's 
national debt totaled SEK 460.2 billion at year-end 1983. SEK 90.6 billion 
of this figure, or 125.8 billion at exchange rates prevailing at the end of 
1983, was external debt. Interest payments on the national debt are 
expected to account for 21 percent of government expenditures in fiscal year 
1984/85. The annual growth rate of the national debt has been. more than 
four times higher than the GDP growth rate (11 percent) in current prices 
since 1977. This trend is the result of the expansion in budget deficits, 
rising interest rates, and exchange-rate losses on foreign borrowing. The 
central government's borrowing needs in fiscal year 1984/85 are forecast at 
SEK 160 billion, of which SEK 15-20 billion will be from foreign sources. 





11. OUTLOOK FOR 1984 AND BEYOND 


Swedish industry has experienced an earlier similar situation to that 
described above. In the 1973-74 period, the economy was bolstered by an 
export-led boom fueled by a _  post-oil-shock demand for its major 
commodities. As now, Swedish export firms registered record profits and an 
explosion in wage demands developed. At that time, Swedish industry chose 
to meet wage demands and delay investment. This decision was supported by a 
government policy of domestic expansion and state support to traditional 
industries (i.e. steel, shipbuilding, and forestry) which faced fundamental 
and unfavorable shifts in Sweden's international competitive position. So 
began the steady erosion of the economy's competitiveness and the emergence 
of structural problems which the present Government's policies are designed 
to reverse. 


To avoid a repetition of the 1970's, Sweden must not only retain the 
relative price advantages gained for itself by devaluation. This could be 
assured by moderate wage settlements in the present collective bargaining 
negotiations. It must also establish conditions which result in a 
turnaround in the trend of declining industrial investment. Wage-earner 
funds are still viewed by the Government as a supplement to and not a 
substitute for private sector investment. Such investment is unlikely to 
occur until returns on equity are stable and compare favorably to financial 
assets. Wage moderation could assure the first point but many analysts 
believe the second cannot be achieved until the Government's borrowing 
demands are reduced. This would require a more restrictive budgetary 
policy, which would: lower inflationary expectations and in turn interest 
rates. Sweden's current account will determine whether it has a good year 
in 1984, but we should look to its rate of capital investment to judge its 
longer-term future. 


12 IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. EXPORTERS 


American exporters should not be misled by the curren expansionary 
prospects in the Swedish economy. The high exchange rate of the dollar has 
been and remains a potent impediment to increased U.S. sales, and, until 
such time as a more realistic exchange rate is achieved, our sales prospects 
in broad temms to the Swedish market. will remain poor. 


The current boom in the automotive and high-technology industries will 
continue. Swedish automobile sales abroad are climbing right off the 
charts, following a banner year in 1983, when sales and profits set new 
records. Sweden's high-technology industries (communications, energy, 
robotics, etc.) have garnered a large number of major contracts that will 
ensure healthy growth well into the future. The production of these 
industries incorporates a high percentage of imported compenents, with the 
U.S. being the prime source of supply. 
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Swedish engineering skill, together with the American orientation of Swedish 
management, is producing a strong trend toward joint ventures with American 
firms. Saab's venture with Fairchild Industries to produce commuter 
aircraft is the leading though not the only major example of this trend. A 
number of prominent U.S. firms are exploring the possibilities of joint 
ventures with Swedish industry to develop sales opportunities in third-world 
markets where Swedish political neutrality affords a marketing advantage. 


There are a number of product areas in Sweden that hold good prospects today 


and should continue to do so for a number of years. These are the areas for 
American exporters to pursue. 


Sweden today is simply a great market for computer software, and those who 
enter will realize major gains. The current market, estimated at $325 
million, will grow at an annual rate of 30 percent, reaching a total market 
of $943 million in 1986. More than half of this is in standard software, 
the area in which U.S. suppliers can predominate. The standard software 
market will grow 34 percent annually, reaching $485 million in 1986. 
Computer utilization in Sweden is very high. By 1986, the country will be 
the most terminal-dense country in Europe with the total number of installed 
terminals exceeding 100,000 units or 30 per 1,000 employees. In general, 


Swedish end-users will be looking for software in the following application 
areas: 


Material administration, 


Education packages to meet the need for in-house training 
of EDP personnel, 


Program generators for improving in-house software 
productivity. 


The largest growth in standard software will occur in ‘the minicomputer area, 
which will have a 54=percent growth rate, followed by small-business 
computer software, which will have a 34=percent annual. growth rate. 
Mainframe software will have the slowest growth rate at 31 percent. 


The computer hardware market in Sweden is experiencing phenomenal growth. 
Currently measured at $490 million, the volume of sales over the next five 
years is expected to more than double. The market for small, desktop, 
personal computers in business will be one of the decade's explosive growth 
areas. We foresee an annual growth rate of 35 percent to reach $212 million 
in 1988. The market for minicomputer hardware, which we estimate at $53 
million in 1982, has been dominated by the 16-bit and below systems, which 
accounted for over 80 percent’. of total sales. The 32-bit 
superminicomputers, however, have a larger future and will grow 30 percent 
per annum from current sales of $10 million to $48 million by 1988. The 
data terminals market will expand at a 20-percent annual rate, reaching $303 


million by 1988. In this area, CRT intelligent terminals will be the growth 
leader with a 30=-percent growth rate. 
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Sweden is a small but interesting market for electronic components. We 
expect an annual growth rate of over 6 percent in a market worth over $600 
million. Dynamic push comes from the semiconductor and integrated circuit 
sectors, which currently are growing at a l2-percent rate. The advanced 
technology side of. the market is paced by Swedish success’ in 
telecommunications sales, primarily by industry leader Ericsson (formerly 
L.M. Ericsson), which regularly captures big-ticket third-world contracts. 


Medical equipment is a profitable market even though Sweden, like other 
countries, faces skyrocketing health-care costs and has a_= stringent 
cost-containment policy. The growth surge will rise from the continued 
reorientation of health care toward medical specializations and acute care. 
Hospitals are investing in the most advanced equipment available. The 
pacesetter here is diagnostic equipment, which should rise by about 26 
percent to about $76 million over the next three years. Lower-cost 
tomographic X-ray scanners will help boost that market specialty by 26 
percent. The ultrasonic scanner market is also growing at a 26-percent rate 
and is worth around $7 million, and the market for electroencephalographs is 
growing at a 27=percent rate. 


American exporters wishing to improve their position in the Swedish market 
can benefit from a number of useful services available from the Commerce 
Department at modest cost. Market survey reports and counseling are 
obtainable from the Swedish Desk in the U.S. Department of Commerce. In 
Sweden, the American Embassy offers exclusive company promotions in the 
Embassy itself attended by major Swedish buyers and agents. The Embassy 


sponsors U.S. firms wishing to exhibit in Swedish trade fairs, either on 
their own or through their trade associations or state government export 
development agencies. U.S. firms exhibiting in major European trade fairs 
such as Hannover also receive direct assistance from Embassy Stockholm. The 
Embassy conducts a pre-show promotion for such firms and escorts Swedish 
agents and buyers to the fair to provide introduction to the American 
exhibitors. 


® U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1984-421-907:608 
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